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ABSTRACT 

This paper argues that there has been an overemphasis 
ainong reading and English teachers on the role of diagnosis, 
prescription, and testing for mastery of isolated skills. The result 
has been a short-terin profit of increased scores on poattestSj but a 
long=terni sacrifice of students who are eager to read. The author 
suggests that the best inethod of teaching reading is to encourage 
children zo trust their own responses to what they read. Rather than 
a managerial technique of reading instruction, affective approach, 
stressing the importance of student reading motivation, is proposed. 
Beading should be taught as a kinetic experience~the teacher should 
not ask what a word or sentence means, but what it does, Reading, 
then, is a language sensitizing experience. Literature teaching 
shguld emphasize the - interrelations between life and literature; it 
should not regard a literary work as an object to be studied, but 
rather as a process to be experienced. The author concludes that in 
order to excite a student to perform more actively in his reading, 
teachers must encourage curiosity in the student, rather than 
overstresaing his ability to make sophisticated judgments. 
(Author/DI) 
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HeadinE south to Monterey on nip,hway 17 from the Bay Area this frill, 
I arrived at San Jose where there is a junction one has to take in order 
not to spend an extra twenty minute;i Jokeying with stop ll[;hts in San Jose. 
The highway sign mGrcly alerts the driver that Los Angeleo is the destination 
If he turns right* Being a Northern Calif ornianj I brought into that rending 
axperiGnce not only a mission that did not IncliidG Los Angeles, but, also, 
a Bubconsclouo displeasure at the thought of goinp, to Los Angeles* 

Gonsequfentiy , I misread the author's message and spent twenty minutes in 
San Jose# 

This reading episode reminds me of another personal eKperience I had when 
I was — I-'don ■ t-know-how— young , I was being driven through San Franc J^sco, and 
I was amazed by the frequency of references to an apparently unknown relative | 
H--0-R-T-G-A-G=E*= 1 asked my brother if he had ever met the famous Mortj and 
X discovered that the word I had heard often ^ though not frequently, was spelled 
in the way that it was* 

Two lessons might be inferred from the eKperiences: first, in order to 
read you gotta know the territory , and second, your tarritory often affects 
the way you read the written word, 

I am going to discuss certain aspects of these lessons and other Issues 
In order to present what I mean by the reader as a performer. 

Since I began wi^.h the subject of driving , I might extend the analogy in 
a different way. To drive a car, the learner doesn't practice the single skill 
of turning on the ignition and flooring the accelerator repeatedly until he 
attains 85% tnasteryi nor does he simulate the synchronization of clutch and gas 
repeatedly, nor left turns, sweeping around various angles from 15*^ to 350^ 
nor practice rea^iew mirror judgments . Moreover the neaphy te driver 
certainly doesn't need to study the anatomy of the combustion engine ^ the 
relationship of the differential to the axle, nor the flywheel to the 
transmlselonj to learn how to drive" though it is wise for his teacher to 

some of these deep structural relationships. 
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Being able to drive one type of car doesn't tnGan thrit one Is ahla to 
drivG any otihcr kind vnUh oqual proficiency. I find Japunr stcGrlng wheels 
fight back, my Tnother--in-law*s Buick's brakes project ma through the 
t^lndshleld, and a forl;lift requires the kind of body orchastrcntion necessary 
to perform a onG-man band .act. 

My point is that driving is experiential and so is reading. Rending content 
in one area doesn-t Euarnntee reading as proficiantly in another area. Hlnti 
tips, and strategies to facilitate both proccsaeB are helpful to the neophyte 
^.Then prasentad at the right time. These skills, though, may not be presented 
nor gequenccd in the right fashion for every initiate. 

I am convinced that \m have for the last twenty years ovaremphasized the 
role of diagnosis, prescription, and testing for mastering of Isolated skille; 
so emphasized the^A admittedly Important aspects of a reading program that 
we have turned off students, sacrificing our long-range goal of having 
students find readlny satisfying, for a short-term profit of increased scores 
on post tests . 

too seldom hear the crucial question , what do 1 do now that I have 
identified a student's reading deficiency? What 1 most frGquently hear is, 
^ihat is a good diagnostic teat, or trhy does a student *s score on the STEP 
reading test differ so radically from his score on the Gates? We have so 
overemphaBiaed testing that I would bet that we are reaching the point when 
there l^n't time to teach them the content or the skill for which they are 
being tested* 

My thesis is that having children read, leading them to stories and books, 
and encouraslng them to trust their own responses to what they read, is the 
beBt method for teaching children to road and to nmke reading a life long 
behavior. This method is more difficult to practice today than ever before 
O Gcau^e of forces outside and ineidc education, impingins upon the classroom 
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After discussing Boma of thess forces, 1 want to quGntlon some bnsic 
assumptions whiGh have caused much anxiety and to sharo somG ideas of 
literary criticism that suggest viablQ alternatives to the tQaching of reading • 

Conf licts Af f ect inn Teac hGrg 

One of tha main forces affecting the teachnr might be thought of as 
oriolnatlng from within taachera. From 1967 to the present, teachers of 
English and teachers of reading have , to a great extent ^ been involved in a 
process of soul searchinpp a kind of inquiry into one's professional raison 
d'etre- Much like other professions , such as medicine and law, nearly every 
fundamental assumption is being questioned. The doctor whose primary goal Is 
to perpetuate life Is now told that the greatest problem facing man Is the 
population c^cplosion^ or to put It pessimistically j there is a need to manipulate 
death control. The lawyer whose primary goal is to perpetuate law and justice 
discovers that eplstemologlcally the superstructure of society is apparently 
racist and unjust for all but those in the middle class* The teacher whose 
goal is to provide options for his students is infoTOed that recent developments 
in media, such as television and motion pictures, have made him not only 
innocuous but a perpetuator of print bound provincialism* Unllka the lawyer 
and the doctor, the teacher is also caught in a crossfire between those 
critics who attack education for its want of huinanism, suggesting such alter- 
natives as voucher systems or even the possibility of deschooling society; 
and I on the other hand^ those critics who criticise education for Its want of 
efficiency^ suggesting such alternatives as PPBS , solutions that in the words 
of James Moffett, would ^'brlng to perfection the error of our present ways," 
that ISp further Institutionalization and bureaucratization. 

The English teacher, deeply introspective by nature, numbed by conflicting 
ideas, pressured by academic and political cainpSj and by institutional Intimidation, 
O ixperlcneing a kind of professional future shock. 
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Another forcG ImpincinB upon tha Knplish tonclier Is the division vi thin his 

profasslonal co.^inlty. Accordins to Keni? Gill,^ in the Hny , 1971, inauc of the 

Ennlish Journa]. , tha taacher of English Is further torn aiiionn several trcmds 

in Encllsh curriculumt (1) Academic Enollsh, the knowledge-centered curriculuni 

Influenced by the National Defense Education Act Institutes in English ^ 

(2) Behavioral English ^ the sklll-centcired curriculiM advocated by the 

educational engineers, and (3) Affective English, the student^ccBntarcd curriculum 

Influenced by the Dartmouth Conference, the British open classroom experiment, 

2 

and the Moffett K-'13 curriculum, 

Ouentlonablc Assumptions 

* With rccard to Beha%^ioral English, I would like to ehai ige one current 

notion that I believe Is at the center of micb confusions that the r6le of the 
teacher is to modify or to change behavior* This concept is derived from the 

opfirant behaviorista * doflnition of learning as **a change or modification of 

be'havlar,"^ However, I recommend rather the definition that Ralph Tyler 
suggested at the conference on English Education in Portland in March, 197i, 
that laarning is what occurs in an individual as the result of eKperiGncing 
soinethlng* Related to this notion is what Buckmlnister Fullar, at the 
National Convention in Milwaukee, described as the role of the English teacher 
am one that strives "to IncreaBe the student's inventorj'^ of , experiences J' 
Theriifore, the teacher provides options just as the school provides alternatives 
to the lifc--style of the home from which the student com.es i the student essential3,3 
ie being asked to make choices. Edgnr Dale suggests f 



1. Earth, John, The Sot We ed Fa ctor^ Ilew Yorlu Bantam Books, 1960, 

2. Brower, Reuben A., "Book Reading and the Reading of Books," Daedal^, 

Winter, 1963 • 

O*. Chomsky, Iloam, "Review of Verbal llehavloi? by B. F, Skinner," Indianapolis, 
RJC" Indian^iJ Bobbs-Hc:rrill Co,, 1962* 
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"I SGC the' wurd 'choice- an central to the educntive proeonK. 
All education, it r^ops to mo ^ ifi tlic davc-lopinGnt nnd rcfincnieiit 
of cliolcd^-tho dovolopwent of mi awareness of altGrnatlvGs and 
the need for studying and mentally rehcr.rf^Jnn the cnnscquGnces 
of tliasc altcrnativen before chooslnf^ thcin. To choaac? w:i.^Gly is 
to llvn %mll^ and the story of avoi^y mmi^is life liea in the big 
and little choices that he hns rnnde." 

B^caufr^u of the acadeiTiic curriculum and tliu behaviornl curriculum, tno many 
teachers have not been approachlnp tha teaching* of readJnp. or the toriching 
of Englrlsh in the lipht of this notion of providing choicos ^ but, rntlicr like 
those follovyinp the bDhavioral curriculwiij they have souiUit to manipulate the 
classroom environment so that students are diopnoseds then trained, then 
measured xfith the hope that the student pGrfonnnnces providG some Indication of 
the teacher's Buccess or failure* Or, like those following the academic 
curriculum j they decide upon those concepts the class as a whole must know. 
Teachers would be better off followlnc the Affective Curriculum, which begins 
the student's language so that these options provided mil be appropriate for 
every pupil. As Allan Purvis points out, "English Is people using language 
to shape tlieir eKperienccs and people using a variety of languages to articulate 
their response to the varieties of esthetic eKpression.5 

1 believe that if the schools have failed to teach reading, and I am not 
altogether sure that the failure is as ubiquitous as is often clalTncdj it Is 
greatly a result of the managerial technique of reading instruction that has 
been the practice in elementary and seCDndary schools in the last 25 years. 
James Squire ^ in his essay, *1'Jhat Does Research in Readinn Reveal About 
Attitudes Toward Reading? '^^ focuses on the essential issue of student'-motivatlqn 
which is altogGther overlooked by the ^'skills first school J' He says that "methods 
of teaching can affect the individual's attitudes toward reading* They affect 

Dale, Edgar, "Stop and Think The Newsletter, January, 1971, Vol, No. 4, 

De Cecco, John P., The Psycholapv of Learnljig_ and Instruction , Prentice 
Hall, 1968 - - ~ - 

Fader, Daniel, Hool.cd on BookB, New Yorki Putnam & Sons, I9665 Th e Naked 
Children, New York: Hacmillan, 1971, ~^ 
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pt-Qfercnccs for rcjuJinc as much as they colur individur.l rc.sporx^a to any selection, 
and they must bo considered cairDfuily by any teacher plnnninp a litciravy eclucntion 
for studc-nts in sccondflry schools today." 

We can only connider altcrnntive appronches to the tcachlnn of reading 
by first tncklino the problon of, the metflphor of "studcmc as product." We can 
make no proEress until purge from the infltttution poncrally, nnd the Encllsh 
readinB claBs specifically, the daniaginB annlogy that schools rccoive input 
(studen.ts with low scoreo) and pi-oduce output (students with hiBhor scores). 

Appearing,^ his aritique of B.F. Skinner's V erba], Behavior. ^ ChomsUy 
refutes the S-R Hodel that so conveniently fits In with the industrial output 
analoRy. Chomsky uses Skinner's argument and frame of reference to demonstrate 
that the S-R madel is , descriptively inadequate. 

During his schooling, a grnduatlns senior has been In a procciss of 
reorganizing himself, a procedure to which the educational institution 
has eontrlbuted significantly. Sole knowledge of external stlTnull, whether 
It be a lesson in English or 8 claasea of English. Is only a part of the 
so-called "Input.*' mnt we have not yet been able to measure and what 
we must tncasure before the analogy of input/output is valid, are three very 
important components; (1) the manner in which the child's neurological processes 
integrates the child's percept 'on of the stlmulli (2) the genetic rules that 
determine at what time in a child's maturation he is available to experience 
etiniull; and (3) the past experiences of each child which bear on and are 
InterrelatGd ,rtth the digestion and the Integratioii of that stimuli. Chomsky 
argues that until we devise a means of measuring these three components, 
no measure of the student's performance at firade 12 will be a valid measure 



7. Fish, Stanley, "LlteraturG in the Reader." Affective Sty llsticg' New 
Literary History, Vol. II, Auftumn. 19-;0. — [ — 
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of tha so--ca:ilad product or output. This challcnoe has never bQcn answered 
by SkinnGr. 

Let me rcstnte that learning is n rQSult of eKperiencGj tlmt the role of 
the teacher is to structure experiences In light of v^hat stiulants bring to 
clae^ so that a naKlinum number of options are available, that the learner 
rGorfnnl^es hiinsolf uniquely, and that a school is not a factory* As Jolni 
Barth aptly states ^ "The fiport of tenclilnn and learning should never br.comc 
associated with certain hours or partinular places ^ lest student and tcnclier 
alike fall into the vulgar habit of turning off their alertness, except at 
those timas and those places ^ and thuB inalie by Implication a parnlcious 
dlsnlnctlon between learning and other spurces of natural behavior J'^ 

At this point p I would like to propose a model of English that has bearing 
on the titlG of this speech. Tne stuff of English is reprasented hollstically 
by the circle. ^ 




8. Gill, Kent, "vmither an English Curriculum for the Seventies?" Ennlish 
Journal, April, 1971, Vol. 50, No. 4. 



The four points on the circle, moving QlochuiBQ, arc literature, language, 
composition, und reading. The right hemisphere represents content, (literature 
or the texts on the shelf) and lanBungc (the symbolic sj^stcm we deal with when 
we conimunlcata) , These should not necessarily be thought of as the objects of 
study In an Enpllflh class nor the instructional materials, but rather as a stasis 
in this holistic modGl. One mlRht think of the left hemisphere as being the 
dynnmics of the models representlnc the psychoneurological processes of roadino, 
listening, composing, and speaking. Each process involves the individual as 
he participates in a dance of words and syntax as these lingulntlc components 
succeed one another in tlnie. The north hemisphGre represents thosa processes 
In which the individual is a recipient of some kind of content^ the south 
heTnlsphere reprasents those processes in which the individual is yielding the 
language to some audience. 

If this paradigm rpughly depicts the stuff of English, what occurs when a 
reader engages with a text? He actively experiences or performs. This 
perforTTiance could be eithar what Goddman refers tu as recoding or decoding;, 
Wa have all seen youngsters who could read orally or silently with apparGnt 
pleasure and yet who are not able to tell you what they read. I think they 
eKperience something but they mu.^t lack retention or the ability to integrate 
the eKperience, or both. The important thing is that they eKperlence, through 
tinie, printed langU£^.ge. I must stress that active engagernent does not necessarily 
denote overt behavior, A student on an LSD Crip can be very actively engaged 
in an eKperlence but reveal a placid ^ apparently Inattentive mask* 

I want to distinguish among three Important terms* axperience, performance, 
and competence* 

Teachers uneasy with a child quietly reading, choose tests that purport 
to raaa^ure something which is supposed to be a result of this qulGt performance, 

ERIC 
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^'Jhat tht^y measurG is only a fncat of performance, not the eKperJcncc in a 
black bo:<i nor the student's conpGtence, ^*7hat does a student's score of 1^*7 
on the COOP Reading Test tell us? It mcrnly indicatos that at a momnnt in time » 
ha rDp,istGred that abstract nunbcr of 1/j7* His perfarmance Is inferred from 
tha Binf.Ie test or it can be Tnechnnisticnlly charted with several tests given 
over a period of time. His cotnpatcncei on the other hand ^ is that eluaivCj 
shadowy capability that we think we detect behind performance. 

Alternative ApprQ acheg 

TliD idea of tlie reader as perfortner was inspired by Louise Rosenblatt's 
seminal workj L 1 1 e r a t u i^e j_g__S -^pl^"^ a t i on ^ and^ mor^j recently, by the Insights 
of Stanley Flsh,^^ Associate Professor of English at the University of California* 
Fish's thesis is that a work is not a spatial phenoTnenon other than the fact 
that It exists in space (it Is found on library shelves ^ In students' pockets , 
or that its pages Hb one on top of another, etc*), Tliat a book has a beginning, 
a mlddlCs and an endj as Aristotle claiinsi Fish entirely rejects* Instead ^ 
Professor Fish likens the activity of reading to kinetic art, a temporal 
phanoinena In which the reader responds to a text, actively engaging with 
language* Lines pass by the student's eyes^ eventually pages turn, eventually 
the book Is closed. Like kinetic artj the observer viewing the work of art 
Is an events the act of viewing gives the work existence. Meaning, in other 
words s is an events "'sometHing that happens to and with the participation of 
the reader*'- Reading, whether one is responding to a work like Camus' The 
Strange r, or to such prose as *"How to Assemble a S tyro foam lyrannosaurus on 
Chrlstnias Eve After Nine Tom and Jerrys," is an activity that brings to mind 
the question posed at the end of W, B* Yeats' poem^^ '-Among School Children**' 



9* Moffett, James, A Student Centered Lanpia^e A rte Curriculum K-13t A 
Q Handboak for T oachers, Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1968. 

£[^C 10. Purvcs, Allan, An unpublished papter delivered at the Central California 

Ha™a™ Council of Teachers of iLnglish, Spring ConfGrencG, "Accountability English Style," 
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Labor ±n blosoomi nn or doncltiA where 
Tha body is riot bruised to plGr4Sure soul, 
Not benuty hOTri out of its own despair, 
Nor blcnr'-eyGd wisdom out nf midnipht oil, 
0 chostnu t troG ^ great rootrd blossoniar , 
Arc yow the lerif^ the bloBsnni or the bnle? 
0 body Bwayed to n^uslc, 0 brlRhteninf; plancep 
How can we Imox^ the dancer from the dancG? 

Fish argues that by changing the notion that n booh is an object in space 
to the notion that reading is an activity that involves thG reader and the text 
In tlniGs generates concoiratantly a pedagogicnl change. The teacher no longer 
asks the student J ''What does this t^ord , senrcncCs or chapter j mean?*' but rather 
'*Wl-iat does this vord or sentence do?»' Another way of saying this is that wa 
should not ask what does the text say? hut how do you respond to the language 
eKpGrlence, The result of the teacher's changa of emphasis Tnakes reading a 
language sensitizing experience. In a Buberlan fashion ^ the relationship between 
the reader and the book is no iongQjf one of I, the observer ^ and ITg the object^ 
but rather the reader responding to the language of the work, and ^HOU, the 
language In the vork being given ^istence through my participation with It, 
The book la no longer a thing In itself to be observed and studied scientifically , 
but rather an event, something which the student e>:periences as he perforins 
the act of reading. Thus, reading becomes a personal experience and each student; 
may legitimately have a different expcrlenea^ unlike the old Llt-'Crlt apprcach * 

Professor Fish's thesis that the reader should be put back Into the text Is 
another statement in a grov^lng number of objections to the philosophy of the 
Mew Critics* One can trace this ttend back to Loban^ Squire * Purves, eventually 
to Louise Rosenblatt, Tlie one dlffGrance between these earlier advocates of the 
Ijnportance of reader response and Professor Fish's Is that he does not make a 
distinction between literature and nonllterature, but borrowing from the Insights 
of Chomsky and Wardhaugh, he is concerned with the reader 's existential response 
to tlie lexical and syntactic ^partr^.nca of the written word. 
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Another critic, Walter Slatoff ^ in Wlth^RGspGct to RGadGrsi DlmGnBions 
of L iterary R oBponse^ reinforces the concern of these critics of the New 
Criticism* 

"Insofar as we divorce the study of literature from the 
eKpGrience of rnadlng and view literary works as objects 
to be analyEed rather thdn the huraan expressions to be 
raacted to; Insofar as we view them as providing . ordor, 
pat Corn J and beauty as opposed to challenge and 
disturbance; insofar as we favor form over content ^ 
objocUlvity over subjectivity, detachment over 
Involvements thGoratlcal over real renders; Insofar 
as we worry more about Incorrect responses than 
insufficient ones; Insofar as we emphasigQ the 
distinctions between literature and life rather 
than tb.cir interpGnetrations , we reduce the poYer 
of literature and protect oursolves from it," 

Slatoff aloQ Identifies an Jntercstlng paradox that makes our charge 

as teachers of reading a difficult one* He suggests that responding to a literary 

work is assentlally a private act, yet our classroom literary study is a very 

public act, 

"(The teacher) has no way of acknowledging ©r evaluating 

a pregnant silence or gleam of understanding ^ to say 

nothing of -thoughts that lie too deep for tears* or 

of ^internal dif f erance/where the meanings are*' 

In shorty literature in the curriculum and claseroom 

becomes essentially subject matter to be studied 

and talked about like other subjects and other matter p"^- 

In science, social studies, mathi and most other subject areas , the teacher 

and toxtbook OTlters try to follow an empirical formula , presenting a series of 

particular incidents unique to the field, with the purpose of having students 

Inductively discover a generalisation* If a teacher drops a pencil , then 

a book, a pen, a chalk, and a ruler, the itudents after describing each oceurrence. 



11* Rosenblatt 5 Louise, Li terature as EKploratlon ^ New Yorki Applaton Century 
Company* 1937. 

12. Slatoff, IJaltcr, With Hespe ct to R cadersr Dlmonslons of Literary Response , 
Cornell University Press, fSTO. 
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attempt to GKplain the principle opcratlnc behind all of the particulars, 

a principle on which prGdictien of future bohavlor is possible. On the other 

hand^ a teacher of 'English wants students to approach a particular work of 

ftction* a poem, a short story, or a novel, so that he will respond to that 

work. His response Is the result ^ not only of the external stiinuli, the 

work of arts hut more irnportant, Chomsky's throe components mentioned above; 

Che neurological process in which an individual integrates what he perceives, 

the influence of maturation that affects this integrations and the individual's 

multitudinous past experiences that shape and color and intensify or ditnlnlsh 

each of the preceding components, Tlie young reader responds, avoking generalisations 

about his experience* He may evoke several utterances as a result of that 

experience and his classmates will probably evoke as many generalizations 

derived from the experience as there are individuals in the class, 

nim empiricist exaraines a series of particulars and arrives at a universal; 
whereas the reader of a poam studies one particular and can generate an infinite 
number of universals. ^^hat every ehlld evokes must be listened to and weighed 
as to Its appropriateness or sufficiency of response, not as to its correctness. 
It Is not a declaration of meaning about the workj but a generalisation resulting 
from the student -s eKperlencBj a happening that is compounded by his o\m 
psychological inake--up5 and dreams, his past experiences* The form of evoeatlon 
may be rough and may be regarded as immature from our stance as adults who are 
used to the prose of a Muggeridge or Ka^ln* There are literally an infinite number 
of reader responses and subsequently of verbal generalizations about that 
experlenco of which a single render lo eapable. 

Let mo digress by referring to a principle of mathematics. An infinite . 
number of numbers does not mean all numb ers . Working with the integers 
12 3 4t we can generate an infinite number of numbers ^ but we cannot generate 
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a number 27. An infinite nunber of generalis-atJons about Frost "Stopping by 
Woods" could Include n young reader's coinnlseratinn with Santa Clnus because 
he has "miles to ro before ha sleeps" on this "the darkest nioht of the year" 
but It would not Include a reader statlnij that the poem Is about John Brodle 
of the Snn Francisco 49ers in the Super Bowl playoffs. As Slatoff remarks, 
"The responses of all but the insane readerr, are to some degree guided and 
limited by the literary work they are reading. "13 Within those limits, responses 
are infinite. 
Conclusion 

Thfjre are alternative approaches to excite the reader to perform more 
actively. First, as teachers of reading, we have to do a lot more listening 
to what students say to encourage them to speak about their reading experiences 
and not to be so impatient to provide the right interpretations. We tnust help 
them develop self-confidence when they evoke their responses to reading. Second, 
we have to avoid the pathological approach to reading with its emphasis on 
diagnostic testing, reinedylng weakness through concentrated exercise and 
post testing. 

Third, we need to help students understand that the written word repre- 
sents the spoken word. We need to help them listen to the voice behind the 
print. As Rueben A. Brower states, "I-Jhat we miss is a positive recognition 
of the part that is heard, aural eKperience that plays in our response to 
languace and to literature even in silent reading. To catch the implication 
of a sinsle word in a newspaper editorial or novel often depends on our 
hearing 'that kind' of person talking in 'that kind' of voice. 

Fourth, we need to widen students ' reading experience by having them 
read more and criticize less, by fmcouraglng curiosity rather than fostering 
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opinions p by broadenlnp, intcresL instead of narrowing thnir focus to 
sopliisticntGd judgments. 

Fifths tcachars cm bepln by doing a^my yJth che one title for 33 students 
foiiTiula, by having clusters of kids read 5 or 6 titles or by havlnp each cne 
rend s diffcrenc title. Sixth , wc can break out of the literary strrdCjacket 
and introduce nonflctlDnj rnnglnp from selections from the Scienc e Hi p ort ' 
to llonda advcrtisenents. Seventh , we can reread Hooked on Books or Fader's 
niore recent booh, T he Naked Chi 1 d ren . ^ ^ Elgth, to can read aloud much more than 
we do and encourage our collaapucs in Social StudieB and Science to do the same. 

y^at is necessarys is to foster the motivs of curlositys as opposed to 
necGSsity or ainbitionj because, as John Barth suggests in The Sot-Weed Factor ^ 
"simple curiosity ie the worthiest of development ^ it being the -purest- (in 
that the value of what it drives us to learn is terminal rather than instrumental) ^ 
the most conclusive to exhaustive and continuing rather than cursory or liiiiited 
study, and likeliest to render pleasant the labor of learning J -"^ 
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